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To Postmasters. 

Weare often taxed with postage, on letters informing 
us of an omission or failure in the receipt of our paper 
by certain subscribers. This is wrong, for postmasters 
have aright to notify publishers in such cases, and en- 
dorse the letters ‘post office business’ (with their names 
out side,) so that no postage will be charged. [> Sub- 
scribers will please bear this in mind. 





Tuoset Premiums.—The box of Genesee Farmers which 
we some time ago mentioned had gone astray, has at length 
arrived safe, and copies of the work have been sent to all 
he names that we had recorded, as entitled to premiums. 
if any such have not received it they will be furnished on 
sending us word. Some persons may have expected the 
prentium who made no mention of it in their orders; but 
it has only been sent to such as expressed a desire 
forit. @ 


Coiumsus anp CLEvELAND RarLtroap.—The Cleveland 
papers contain a notice for proposals for constructing 40 
miles of the rail road destined to extend from thence to 
this city; and at the recent election in Knox County the 
citizens by a very large vote, have authorized the county 
commissioners to subscribe for $200,000, worth of stock 
in the road, to secure its extension to Mt. Vernon. The 
farmers are beginning to feel the importance of greater 
facilities of transportation. 





i> Mr. O. Retty, the superintendant of the Magnet - 
ic Telegraph company, has not yet reached this city, but 
we learn by the papers that he is on his way, visiting the 
different towns along the proposed route. 

We learn by the Cleveland papers, that a company has 
also been formed and a large share of stock subscribed for 
constructing a telegraph from Buffalo via Cleveland and 
Toledo to Detroit; and it is proposed to commence the 
work very soon. 


Tuankseivinc —This good old New England festival is 
this year to be celebrated in nine states of the Union on 
the 26th of November—viz: New Hampshire, Massachu- 


setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Ohio, and Michigan. Why not have a 
general day of thanksgiving for the whole United States, 


yecommended by the t’resident? 





Fine Sueer ror Sate.—Mr. A. Whitley, two miles 
east of Springfield, in Clark Co. offers a choice lot of 
sheep for sale, of different grades, from the finest Saxony 
and Merino, to half blood Leicester. 

Mr. Jacos H. Pucstey, near South Charleston, Clark 
County, offers a few fine Saxony bucks for sale. 





Erratum.—In our last, we said the Ohio School Journal 
is published at “Kirtland, Ashtabula County.”—We 
meant to say Lake County. 


Tue Boarp or Equatization is now in session in this 
city. It consists of 37 members, most of them early set- 
tlers of the State, and all of them men of high respecta- 
bility and intelligence, We shall notice the result of their 
doings in our next. 

The following is a corrected list of the members of the 
Board: 


Alleu Trimble, of Highland; R. W. Griswold, Ashta- 
bula; James Loudon, Brown; Robt. L Fleming, Columb’a; 
Matthias Winans, Green; Israel Brown, Hon. D. K. Este, 
Hamilton; Miller Arrowsmith, Defiance; Felix Renick, 
Ross; Leonard Harsh, Carrol]; J. M. Millikin, Butler; 
Byram Leonard, Kuox; S. M. Young, Lucas; Col. J. 
Johnston, Miami; S. Spangler, Fairfield; Joshua Seney, 
Seneca; Matthias Shepler, Stark; Hon. Joseph Vance, 
Champaign; Stephen ‘Titus, Meigs; Solomon Bently, 
Belmont; Madison Miller, Cuyahoga; Gen. J. M. Bell, 
Guernsey; Richard Stillwell, Muskingum; S. F. Vinton, 
Gallia; Douglass Putnam, Washington; David Gregory, 
Delaware; Chauncy Dewey, Harrison; E. B. Pratt, Lick- 
ing; Sheldon Logan, Medina; Allen Wright, Warren; 
Amos Seward, Summit; Chas. Standart, Erie; T. D. 
Webb, Trumbull; Cyrus Spink, Wayne; Joseph Ridgway, 
Frankin; Jacob Brinkerhoff, Richland; John Woods, 
Auditor of State. 


Farm Stock iv Onto.—We have obtained from the 
Auditor’s office, a table showing the number of horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs, in each county of the State; but 
as it is not quite complete we defer its publication 
till our next. 


Larce Aprtes.—We have received several very large 
and beautiful apples from Dr. Brand of Champaign, and 
from Dr. D. K. Bigelow of Madison county; also, from 
Mr. Welles of Franklin, and Mr. Caffee of Fairfield; (10 
varieties.) We will not brag of the weight of any of 
these, because none weighed over two pounds. A friend 
informs us that Mr. Fishel of Hancock county, raised a 
monstrous pippin or Gloria Munda apple that weighed 34 
ounces. This makes three we have noticed of that weight 
in the State, and they are the heaviest that we ever heard 
of. 


Time for planting Fruit Trees. 


In reply to inquiries we would say that where land is 
not wet or ‘spouty,’ we prefer to plant apple, pear, plum, 
and other hardy trees and shrubs, in the fall. It should 
be done as soon as the leaves have mostly fallen, so as to 

ive time for the earth to settleand new roots let to form 

fore the setting in of winter. Besides, in most cases, 
farmers have more time to attend to such business in the 
fall than in the spring. 
Where the land is unsuitable, however, or the work 
cannot be done early in the fall, it had better be deferred 
till spring; and if done in a proper manner, before the 
buds open, very little difference will be perceived in their 
growth. For the more tender kinds of fruit, also, suchas 

ches, apricots, grapes, &c.,and exotic shrubs general- 
y, the spring time is to be preferred. 

Trees or shrubs arriving from a distance late in the fall 
should be buried entirely—root and branch, in a trench 
made in a dry part of the garden. They will then come 
out fresh and plump in the spring,—and on being planted, 
wil! put forth leaves, earlier and healthier than if planted 
late in the fall. 


State Temperance Convention. 


The Board of Managers of the State Temperance So- 
ciety have resolved that a Convention of delegates from 
the different societies throught the State be held at Colum- 
bus on the second Wednesday in November next, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

This convention is for the purpore of adopting measures 
to obtain such an expression of public sentiment upon the 
License Question, as will secure the favorable action of 
the coming Legislature. 

It is very desirable that the Temperance Societies 
throughout the State will be generally represented at this 
Convention, as business of great importance is to be tran- 
sacted. 

Dr. R. THOMPSON, Ch’m. 





A. A. Stewart, Sec’y. 





Proceedings of the State Board of Agriculture. 
At Columbus, October 28, 1846. 

The Board met, pursuant to notice, in the Senate Cham- 
ber, the President, Ex. Gov. ALLen Trimece in the chair. 

The secretary, S. Mepary, presented to the Board the 
proceedings for 1845 of the Russian Imperial Economical 
Society of St. Petersburg, (a pamphlet in the German 
Language,) and an accompanying letter from the secre- 
tary of said Society, received through the hands of Col. 
C. S. Todd, lates American Minister at the court of 
Russia. 

Mr. Minixi of Butler, then offerred the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Board be directed 
to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of the Russian 
Imperial Economical Society of St. Peterburgh, with the 
accompanying pamphlet; and that he express the desire 
of this Board to interchange with that Society any infor- 


mation, books, or other publications that may be deemed 
valuable. 


Mr. Barewam called the attention of the Board to the 
importance of adopting measures to obtain from the dif- 
ferent countie’ of the State, the information required by 
law to be embodied in the annual report of the Board to 
the Legislature; whereupon the following resolution was 
presented by Mr. Suntivanr, and adopted: 


Resolved, That the President and Secretary be requested 
to prepare printed circulars, and address them to the pre- 
sidents of the different agricultural societies, and suitable 
persons in counties where no such societies exist, askin 
them to communicate to the Board, the desired facts and 
statistics in relation to agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Minxur«ry, it was 


Resolved, That the Farmers of the several counties in 
which no agricultural societies have as yet been organized, 
be requested to appoint a delegate to the annual meeting 
of the State Board, appointed by law to be held in this 
city on the first Wednesday after the first Monday in 
December next, (Dec. 9th,) to give such information re- 
specting the condition and wants of agriculture in their 
several counties as may be deemed interesting or useful. 

Mr. Jounston of Miami, made some remarks on the 
importance of promoting agricultural improvements in 
this state, and the necessity that exists for more prompt- 
ness and efficiency on the part of the majority of the 
members of this Board. He spoke of the difficulty of 
securing the attendance of members at the meetings of 
the Board, and said it was useless to expect those from a 
distance to attend, without some provision for defraying 
their expenses; nor was it reasonable to anticipate much 
benefit from the labors of the Board, so long as the State 
has made no appropriation for defraying its contingent 
expenses; he therefore offerred the following preamble 
and resolution, which after considerable discussion were 
adopted: 

Whereas, the 7th sec. of the act for the encouragement 
of agriculture, passed 27th Feb. 1846, provides that the 
Board shall from time to time, recommend to the general 
assembly of Ohio, such measures as may be deemed use- 
ful in aid of the cause of agriculture, and all other such 
matters as may be calculated to answer the purpose of the 
creation of this Board; and whereas, experience has shown 
that the personal attendance of the members at the stated 
meetings of the Board, at the seat of government, cannot 
be expected unless their personal and travelling expenses 
be paid out of the public treasury; therefore, be it 

esolved, That appheation be made to the next general 
assembly of the State of Ohio, fora stated appropriation 
for defraying all such expenses. 

Mr. Jonnston, also offerred the following, which was 
adopted: 
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Resolved, That the extended circulation of the Ouo 
Cuxtivator, is highly conducive to the agriculteral in- 
terests of the State, and that this Board do hereby earnestly 
recommend the same to the patronage of the farmers and 
friends of agriculture in Ohio. 

The following was also presented by Mr. Johnston, and 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this Board earnestly recommend the 
formation of township and neighborhood Farmers’ Clubs 
or Societies, for the purpose of mutual improvement by 
means of libraries of agricultural books and periodicals, 
and discussions and lectures upon agriculture. 

Mr. Mixxixin presented the following, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this Board respectfully and earnestly 
ask gentlemen possessing the requisite knowledge of 
science and agriculture, in different parts of the State, to 
assist in the great work of promoting agricultural im- 
provement, by delivering lectures to farmers, as they may 
be desired or have opportunity, especially during the sea- 
son of fall and winter, and in places where Clubs or So- 
cieties may be formed for such purposes. 

On motion, the Board adjourned to meet again the Sth 
day of December next. + 

ALLEN TRIMBLE, President. 
- S. Mepary, Sec’y. 


Sore mouth in Sheep - Inquiry. 

Mr. Batenam.—You encourage correspondents 
to write: Ihave a fact to state and a question to 
ask, to which fact and question I wish to call par- 
ticular attention, and elicit an early answer if you 
can furnish one. 

Several of my sheep have horrid sore mouths. 
Their lips in some cases for an inch in width a- 
round the entire mouth are covered with bloody 
scabs; the sores are confined to the mouth in all 
the cases now on hand; but in one instance ofa 
lamb, last June, similar scabs though less inflam- 
ed, were found on the ears, legs and other parts 
of the body. From this imperfect description can 
you suggest the cause, and the remedy of this mal- 
ady? 

‘ihers is some low, marshy land in the pasture, 
and a few years ago, if not now, there was some 
cicuta poison hemlock, and perhaps other poison- 
ous plants to be found in the low ground. But 
there is an abundance of good feed on good ground 
in the same enclosure. 

Austinburg O, Oct. 1846. W. 


Remarks.—We think W is right in his surmis- 
es as to the cause of the above disease. Itis, no 
doubt, attributable to some poisonous plant of 
which the sheep have eaten. It is well known 
that sheep will eat more or less of almost every 
kind of green herbage within their reach; and the 
wonder is that they are not oftener injuried there- 
by. We would advise W. to change the pasture 
of his sheep, and to have the field in which they 
contracted the disease, carefully examined by a 
good Rotanist, in order to ascertain what kinds 
of poisonous plants it contains, then let the result 
be published in our columns. 

‘Cue Remepy for the disorder we think will not 
be found very difficult. The following from the 
American Shepherd, will probably be found effi- 
cient:—Eb. 


Sore Mouth.—This is supposed by some to be 
caused by sheep eating, in the winter season, 
noxious weeds; for it is that period of the year 
generally that they are most subject to it. A cor- 
respondent of the Cultivator thus speaks con- 
cerning it: ‘It generally commencec in one cor- 
ner of the mouth and spread over both lips, and 
the lips swelled to the thickness of a man’s hand. 
My flock consisted of about 300, and in the space 
of three weeks, about forty died of the distemper, 
and not one had recovered. By this time at least 
one half of the remainder of the flock were at- 
tacked. It occurred to me that tar would be as 
likely as any thing to give relief. I accordingly 
had all my sheep brought together; and filled 
their mouths, and daubed on to their lips all that 
could be made to stick; and to my surprise, it af- 
fected an immediate cure. I lost but twoor three 
after this, and these were nearly dead when I 
made the application In a tew days, every sheep 
was well.” 

The writer, a few years since, had a few of his 
sheep affected in a similar way, and inasmuch as 
it was confined to but one flock, he attributed it 








to irritating weeds cut with the hay. The appli-| 
cation of tar to their mouths was made, as describ- 
ed above, which affected an immediate cure. 
Hog’s lard and sulpher will also cure the disorder. 

(We have not observed any of the weed called 
Johnsworl in this state, but the following may af- 
ford some hints as to a remedy for the evil under 
consideration.) 

Johnswort scab, or Itch.— That pestiferous 
weed, called Johnswort, if growing abundantly 
where sheep are pastured, will cause an irritation 
of the skin, often the whole body and legs of the 
sheep; but generally it is confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the mouth. If eaten in too large quan- 





times to adults. Its effects when inflamation is | 
produced internally are very singular. The wri- 
ter has witnessed the most fantastic capers of 
sheep in this situation, and once a lamb, while 
running, described a circle with all the precision 
of a cireus horse: this was continued until it fell 
from exhaustion. 

Treatment.—Anoint the iritated parts with hogs 
lard and sulpher. If there are symptoms of inflama- 
tion of the stomach, administer tar—puttiug it in- 
to the mouth of the sheep with a flattened stick. 
Simply hog’s lard is used frequently with success. 
Remove the flock to pasture free from the weed, 
and salt freely. It is said that salt, if given often 
to sheep, is an effectual guard against the poison: 
ous properties of the weed. 





Ohio Seedling Apples.—Suggestions to 
Nurserymen and Fruit Cultnrists. 
(By I. Dire, or Newark.) 


The present season is peculiarly favorable for| 
the selecting and naming of new fruits. A most 
abundant crop of apples, throughout the west, 
from myriads of seedling or ungrafted trees, af- 
fords an opportunity of testing the value of, and 
introducing a large number of new varieties to 
the notice of the public. Although Ohio has pro- 
duced a great many very excellent seedling vari- 
eties of apples and peaches, yet many of them\ 
have never been propagated at all, and others, if 
propagated are confined to narrow circles and or.- 
ly occasionally fall into those hands who would 
introduce them to general notice. Even our nurse- 
rymen are more intent upon collecting old named 
fruits than seeking out, naming and introducing 
the new. In fact two years ago there was not a 
respectable nursery in the State, out of Cincinnati | 
and its vicinity. There were a great many small | 
nurseries among the farmers, but few of them took | 
much pains in grafting, and their selections were 
generally confined to a few -of the old standard 
varieties; and in many cases misnomers, or es- 
teemed names were applied to inferior kinds. I 
have found within five miles of this place, three | 
distinct Romanites,five Newtown Pippins, and two | 
Harrisons. | might extend this catalogue much 
further of the misapplication of respectable names. 

The formation of Horticultural Societies will 
I hope do much towards the correction of the 
names of fruit, and calling attention to new vari- 
eties. I would suggest the propriety of urging 
every farmer to send in to the nearest Horticultu- 
ral Society, specimens of every new kind of nat- 
ural fruit, which he may think deserving of pub- 
lic favor, with all the knowledge he may possess 
respecting its qualities, as to keeping, whether 
prolific or otherwise, and any other circumstance 
he may deem entitling it to favor. 

Societies too would render the public a m-st 
acceptable service, by publishing Circulars to fruit 
growers, requesting samples or specimens of new 
and valuable fruits to be sent to them, and pro- 
viding a small fund to defray the expenses of the 
transportation, and after examining the fruit pub- 
lishing the result of this series of their labors. 

The producer of such fruit may make it to him- 
self a matter of profit, in some measure, by fur- 
nishing the means of propagation at a trifling 
charge. 

Nurserymen, especially, would find it greatly to 
their interest to give attention to this subject, and 
particularly to have their opinion sustained by 
the favorable notice of a respectable society. 

Of Ohio Seedlings, I have picked up and am 











propagating some half a dozen varieties, some of 





which have been propagated and others of which 
I believe I have been the first to extend.—For 
two varieties J am indebted toa respected friend, 
Mr. Jewitt, who has a nursery near Waterford, 
in Washington County. 

One of these is called the Cooper Apple, which 
is extensively known along the Muskingum river. 
—But I have heard of it no where else.— 

Second. Rome Beauty said to be beautiful and 
excellent. I have never seen the fruit of either 
of these, Mr. J. informs us they originated in his 
County. 

Third. The Owenite, This is anative of the 
Welch Hills, in this county. It is a fall apple; in 


tities, it produces violent inflamation of the bow-| eating in September; it is about the size and shape 
els, and is frequently fatal to lambs, and some-| of the Seek-no-farther, rich, juicy and delicious. 


This fruit, being of good size, and pretty to the 
eye, will be esteemed both for the table and for 
cooking.—I have given it this name because it 
was introduced to my notice by Captain T. P. 
Owens. 

Fourth. Hezxagonia.—I thus named this fruit, 
because every apple is almost a perfect hexagon: 
six ribs running from the stem to the blossom. 
It is of medium size, rather greenish yellow,sweet, 
and keeps well till March. It grows upon my 
own farm, on aseedling tree. I have a tree of 
grafted fruit on another farm, which is very sim- 
ilar to this; ribbed in like manner, sweet and a 
winter fruit; Butit is much redder and more in- 
clined to rot. The name of this last fruit | have 
lost, It is the only one of the kind I have seen. 

Fifth. Scotch Beauty.—Perfeetly red, egg-form- 
ed, ripe in September, October, and November. 
Good size, more esteemed for cooking than the ta- 
ble. 

A few others I wish toexamine further, before 
I attempt to describe or propagate extensively. 

Much might be said upon the economy of grow- 
ing good fruit, for every purpose; well selected 
apples are more valuable, than the common crabs 
which generally compose our orchards. For eat- 
ing, cooking, cider, drying or even the fattening 
of hogs, good, rich, nutritious apples are incom- 
parably the best. Dried fruits from rich, delicious, 
and tender apples are almost as sweet and lus- 
cious as the finest raisins. I need not say what 
the common dried apples are like. 

I remain truly yours, 


Newark O, Oct., 1846. I. Due. 


Letter from Mr. Noble. 

Crops 1n Stark County, Acricutturat Im- 
PROVEMENTS, Drittinc WHEAT, Hussey’g Rearing 
Macuine, &c. 

Mr. M. B. Barenam.—Sir, I notice in the last 
number of the Ohio Cultivator, your request for 
me to furnish some account of the wheat crop in 
Stark county, and of the result of my experi- 
ments in drilling wheat, &c. As all wheat ere 
this must be sown, it would seem somewhat out 
of place to write on the subject of seeding at pres- 
ent; I have therefore concluded to defer it till af- 
ter Christmas, when lhe long winter nights give 
more leisure. I will then, (life permitting) wrise 
you an article showing what I consider to be the 
advantages of the Drill system. 

Iam happy to say my crops have all been very 
good this season.—The wheat I think will aver- 
age thirty bushels per acre, allsown by drill, and 
only once ploughed previous, in the spring close- 
ly pastured with sheep until the middle of April, 
and then harrowed. The hay crop, N yposge >. 
of clover,) excellent; also the second crop for 
seed. The corn middling, Potatoes a good crop; 
and as for the Artichokes they are, to say the least, 
a wonderful mae What quantity per acre may 
be the yield would be difficult to say, as they are 
still growing and will continue till severe frost 
stops them. The quantity of fodder furnished by 
the tops will be not far from 5 or 6 ton per acre. 
If it be desirable to raise root crops at all, arti- 
chokes possess many advantages over all others 
that I have yet tried. 

So much for my own crops, and with regard to 
the crops of Stark generally, | believe our farmers 
have good cause to thank Providence for his boun- 
tiful goodness in giving @ season so cry fa- 
vorable for producing all the crops that they cul- 
tivate. The wheat in Stark is better than it has 


been for years, and if the truth could be got at 
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it will hardly be equalled by any other county in 
the State. The price of wheat here has no av- 
eraged over 60 cents per bushel, while flour has 
been worth 5, 624, in New York; the cause is 
said to be high freights and a scarcity of curren- 
cy. 

I know of nothing new introduced into the 
common system of husbandry practiced here. 
The farmers are slow in taking hold of new things, 
especially when a call is made on their purses.— 
We had Hussey’s reaping machines tried in this 
neighborhood last harvest, but they did not an- 
swer, they are yet imperfect; this is much to be re- 
gretted, as an efficient machine for this purpose 
wouid be really valuable. J] have just put in op- 
eration anew straw-cutter which I had brought 
out from Liverpool, which works fine; also Gar- 
dener’s root-cutter, and a model of a Ribbing ma- 
chine which is calculated to make three ribs at 
once. If I add to these an apparatus to unload 
hay by a horse, you have all the new things | have 
got the last season. % K¥¥ 

Sickness has been prevalent among us this fall, 
which has retarded fall work considerably; wheat 
has been seeded late and the condition of the 
ground indifferent. 

The stock of the county is very small, scarcely 
sufficient to consume half the provender raised. 
Here our farmers are sadly at fault; double the 
stock might be kept, and the crops could by this 
means be much increased. 

My sheep stock are doing well, all fat and fair. 
I am getting some fresh Bucks this fall, by way of 
infusing a little fresh blood into my flock. I have 
purchased of Yankee Brown his famous Buck 
Commodore, for $50. I have had opportunity to 
make myself acquainted with the heavy fleeced 
sheep of the country, and do not hesitate to say, 
that there are no sheep which produce fleeces as 
heavy as reported. The tales are either not all 
told, or falsely told; mark this.—Cannot you pay 
this section of country a visit this fall? [I should 
be pleased to see you. 


Respectfully, yours, T. NOBLE. 

Remarks.—We should be pleased if friend No- 
ble would inform us what appeared to be the dif- 
ficulty with the reaping machines; and whether 
the fault is in the plan of the machine, or owing to 
defective workmanship in its construction. 

For an explanation of the term “ribbing” in 
wheat culture, the young readeris referred to our 
last year’s volume, page 130. 

We did hope to have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Stark County and others in that part of the 
State this fall, but think it will not now be in 
our power.—Eb. 


An Ice, Milk, and Meat House 


Mr, BatenamM.—The time has come when I 
should comply with the promise I made you of 
sending an account of my experience in building 
and useing ice, milk and meat houses.—Some 
twelve years ago, in the midst of winter and in 
very cold weather, and almost out of work I con- 
cluded to make an ice house,or ice hole. I du 
a hole about twelve feet square and nine feet deep 
in a hard strong clay;at that depth I came to grav- 
el; on the surface above, I put a four-log pen, cov 
ered it with slabs and threw upthe earth that came 
out of the hole, until I had a house or cellar up- 
wards of twelve feet deep, as well as twelve feet 
wide, and without any wall. I put some rails over 
the bottom, covered them with corn-stalks, and 
straw, and filled it with ice, keeping a layer of 
straw around the ice, and covering the whole 
with straw some two feet thick, and I never heard 
of ice keeping better. There was one winter | 
missed getting any ice, and [ had plenty kept over 
for the second year—and I finally concluded to 
build a better ice house, with a milk house attach- 
ed; and when I pulled down the old ugly cheap 
fabric over the ice hole, the ice was nearly two 
feet deep, although I had put none in for nearly 
two years.— 

Now for the result of the second experiment. 
I dug a hole or cellar thirteen feet wide, twenty 
one feet long, eight and a half feet deep. Put in 
it a strong nee frame twelve feet by twenty— 
two stories high; each story twelve feet, dividing 
each eight by twelve. The largest room below 








for ice, the smallest for milk. I weather-boarded 
or walled the underground story with plank three 
inches thick, covering the joints or cracks with 
similar stuff, the milk department I had shelved 
to put 20g OF on &c. I have used this house 
three years, [do not think it keeps ice as well as 
the first house did, but we have had enough for 
ourselves after giving away perhaps twice as much 
as we used; we have generally had none kept over 
as before. We suppose there is some difference 
in favor of keeping ice in earthern, over wooden 
walls, aithough in each case there was a good layer 
of straw around it, and scarce any difference in the 
size of the cellar, and no other cifference in the 
construction, except the last was walled with 
wood as above stated. The milk department an- 
swers admirably. When the house is full of ice, 
asin spring, we have to put the milk as far from 
the wall next to the ice as the room will admit, 
and there my wife says she thinks it would not 
sour in two weeks; and it is sometimes thought 
too cold to allow the cream to rise. In this way 
we have the sweetest, and coolest milk I ever us- 
edin warm weather, and I esteem a glass of it 
with some good light bread and butter, as a much 
better and cheaper desert than any pudding, pie 
or tart whatever; and | find but few indeed that 
do not consider it a luxury, particularly if the 
cream is stirred up in the milk and a lump of ice 
is dropped in it. As it regards the difference of 
making butter, between this ice milk house anda 
spring milk house, [ am not able to say, as-we 
have not been particular in our observations; but 
the ice milk house is the most comfortable, and 
may generally be made as convenient as we 
please. 

The second story of this house I occupy as a 
meat house, in the twelve foot room, and over 
the whole length under the roof—and it makes an 
excellent house for that purpose, the other room, 
eight by twelve feet. we have a store room for 
fruits, roots, &c. Thus a house only twelve by 
twenty feet, builtin a cheap and common man- 
ner, and as near the kitchen as we want it. con- 
tains an ice house, with as much ice as we and 
our neighbors want, a good milk house, that 
keeps milk and butter and fresh meat better than | 
we ever had it kept before, and we have had as 
good a stone spring milk house, as there is in the 
State, with rock base, and cisterns cut in the solid 
rock, and both these milk houses are now stand- 
ing within less than one hundred yards of each 
other at my residence in Portland,—-and also a good 
meat house and fruit room, a house we esteem se- 
cond only in usefulness to a dwelling house; and 
when the limited cost and the useful and comfort- 
able properties of such a house or houses are tak- 
en into consideration, think no man who has 
a family and a cow, should be without. 

Portland, Jefferson Co. Ohio, Oct. 1846. 

JOHN B. BAYLESS. 
Remarks.—There is one serious objection that 
occurs to our mind, to the foregoing plait of com- 


binihg the milk, meat, and fruit departments with 
the ice house. We have known some experi- 





&| ments of that kind, and it was always found that in 


summer time the wet straw in the ice house gener- 
ated a musty odor, which pervaded the air of the 
milk room, and injured the flavor of the cream and 
butter. A similar objection we think would lie 
against the close proximity of the meat and fruit 
rooms. Will friend Bayless informs us how he ob- 
viates these objections!—Ep. 


Preserving Potatoes. 


We have had occasion to commend the prac- 
tice of keeping potatoes through the winter in 
heaps, out of doors, by using an abundance of 
straw, and but a moderate quantity of earth asa 
covering. We have repeatedly known heaps of 
60 or 70 bushels, covered with a compact layer 
of straw one foot thick, only a few inches of 








earth out side, to endure the winter and early 
spring without the loss of a peck. Ina late ex-| 
periment of the writer, a heap thus covered, | 


way; that is, with only a few inches of straw 
under a foot of earth. It will be percieved, at a 
glance, that the mode here proposed secures, in 
an eminent degree, sufficient protection from 
frost, dryness, and ventilation. All potatoes in 
heaps, when buried early in autumn, should be 
kept constantly well ventilated by a hole and a 
wisp of straw in the top. The mass of rotten 
potatoes, so usually found at the apex of the 
heap, and usually attributed to freezing, is more 
frequently the result of foul confined air, rising 
to the top.—.41b. Cultivator. 


Great yield of Onions. 

Mr, Batenam.—Mr. M. Hanaway, residing 
near this place, raised the present season on two- 
thirds of an acre of land, two hundred and sixty 
bushels of good large onions, and about one hun- 
dred bushels of turnips,sown in the rows. The 
onion seed was procured at your office, and sown 
(in drills) about the middle of April. The soil is 
a black sandy loam. Mr. H. can realize about 60 
cents per bushel for the onions, they are of the 
red variety and some of them measure over 14 
inches in circumferance. 

I do not know whether this would be consider- 
ed a large yield in the eastern states—should like 
to be informed what is the common yield per acre. 

Respectfully &c., J. W. SMITH. 

Hebron, Licking Co. O., Oct. 1846. 

Remarks.—The foregoing crop of onions would 
be considered a good yield even in old Wethersfield 
though larger crops are sometimes produced. The 
onion crop is quite variable, according to the sea- 
sons; from 300 to 500 bushels per acre may be con- 
sidered a fair average crop with good cultivation. 
The climate of central and southern Ohio is com- 
monly too warm for onions, and we have never 
before known so large a crop as the above to be 
produced in this region, Many gardeners have 
told us that they cannot raise good onions here the 
first year from the seed, and they rely wholly up- 
on small onions; (sets) planted in the spring. Much 
however depends on the quality of the seed. It 
should always be obtained if possible from a cool- 
er climate: that used by Mr. Hannaway was rais- 
ed in New York.—Eb. 

Smoky Chimneys, Inquiry. 

Mr, Batresam.—You have told us how to build 
tasteful and convenient houses, and showed us 
plans of some already built. I wish to ask one 

uestion in connection with this subject, and 
that is, how toconstruct fire places and chimneys 
so as to secure a proper draught: 

I have built a house good enough for any far- 
mer, and finished it well inside, and it has four 
fire places which are spoiling the whole as fast 
as can be with smoke. | have had the back walls 
of the fire places torn out two or three times, but 
they will not draw properly. 

What shall Ido? Is there not some definite 
rule for constructing fire places and chimneys? 
Ifso, what is the proper proportions—say the size 
of fire place, height of arch, width of throat, di- 
mensions 0° flue, &c, for rooms 16 by 18, and 18 
by 20 feet? 

Yours, &c., 

Pleasant Plains, O., Oct. 1849. 

Remarks.— We have no answer at hand for the 
foregoing. The inquiry reminds us that we receiv- 
ed a communication some months since, giving 
just the in‘ormation desired, from Mr. H. G. 
Canfield of Mahoning Co., but it was lost while 
in the hands of the printers, and had escaped our 
memory. We should be much gratified if Mr. C. 
would pardon our former omission, and send us 
an answer to the foregoing.—Eb. 


A.G. P. 


At a meeting in Boston, W. Buckminster said, 
he found roots of apple trees three rods from the 
trunk, that had been set out only sixteen years— 
a proof of the importance of a wide, deep bed of 
fertile soil. 





Prorectine Trees rrom Rasrrs anp Mice—A 
correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle, mixes 





wintered with the loss of not half a peck, al-| soot and milk till of the consistence of thick paint, 


though a large proportion of the same crop which | 
was removed to the celler was lost by the rot; 
and at the same time that neighbors lost three- 
quarters of their potatoes buried in the usual’ 


ann then applies it to the trees with a brush. 
This, applied once a year, he finds effectual pro- 
tection against hares and rabbits. . Would it not 
be equally so against ! 


SS 
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The Potato Disease. 

To sbow how entirely at a loss scientific men of Europe 
are, in reference to the canse of the potatoe disease, and 
its remedy, we make the following extracts from the re- 
port of a recent discussion on this subject at a meeting of 
the British Association at Southampton. 





Mr. Hoan read a communication which had appeared 
in a continental journal, and in which it was recomimen- 
ded that the potato plant should be progagated by seed, 
as the best means of guarding against the disease. 

Dr. Crook said it had been satisfactorily proved that 
potatoes raised from seeds were quite as liable to the 
disease as the plants raised from tubers. He considered 
the disease to be entirely owing to meteoric causes, and 
not to anything that was situated in the plant itself. 

Dr. Davseny said he confessed that the impression on 
his mind was contrary to that suggested by the last speaker. 
This disease existed in America before it came over to this 
country. It appeared there in very different seasons, and 
in distant parts of the continent at the same time. It was 
said that the disease was cause by fungi, but there was 
nothing to show whether the presence of these parasites 
might not be the effect, and not the cause of the disease. 

The Dean of Westminister said, it appeared that the 
phenomena in the present year were exactly the same as 
last year. That fungi existed in the diseased potatoes was 
an established fact, but it happened that the disease some- 
times spread in a tuber so quickly that the fungi had not 
time to make their appearance. It was also a fact that 
the disease appeared in insulated spotsina field. He per- 
ceived that one year when the potatoe disease appeared, 
was characterised by extreme drought, and the other by 
extreme humidity. and the proposition which he wished 
to establish was, that extremes of climate, either of heat 
or cold, rendered the more delicate plants liable to the at- 
tacks of the fungi, the seeds of which were constantly 
floating through the atmosphere. In his opinion it was 
not enough to have new seed, because the newest varie- 
ties of the potatoe had been attacked as generally as the 
oldest. He mentioned that on the lands of the Duke of 
Portland, where eighteen kinds of potatoes were all sound 
on the Saturday, every one of them had been attacked 
by the Monday evening following. 

Dr. Linpsey stated that he had brought homeseed pota- 
toes from Norway, where the disease had not made its 
appearance, and the sacks had only been lying for four 
days in the shop of Mr. Lawson, the seedsman in Edin- 
burgh, when the disease was found to have appeared among 
them. It wouldappear, therefore, that there was no use 
in importing seed potatoes from foreign countries. 

A member observed that a friend of his brought some 
seed potatoes from Mexico, where the plant had been first 
found, and planted them in his lands in Warwickshire, 
and yet the crop which they produced was as much affect- 
ed as any of the ordinary varieties that grew around 
them. 

Professor PLayrair said the disease could be produced 
on a common plate in two hours, by mixing the gluten 
and starch of a scraped potatoe together, as in that time 
the fungi mace their appearance. He had the misfortune 
to be a potatoe commissioner, and after all his experience 
in that capacity, he freely confessed he knew less about 
the disease now than when he began his experiment.—- 
(Hear, hear.) it was no use attempting to account for 
an affection of which they were entirely ignorant, by 
calling it a miasma, when they knew that it had existed 
for twenty years. ‘They should rather inquire what had 
caused the disease to increase so much latterly. (Hear, 
hear’. He had got the stalks of his potatoes moved down, 
and in a short time after he found the stumps of the stalks 
which remained in the ground, and which had been at the 
time green and sound, attacked by five different sorts of 
insects. He would therefore suggest that the stalks should 
be pulled up, and not mowed down. 

Mr. Ociesy remarked, that the disease in the potatoe 
plant did not make its appearance in Ireland last year 
until towards the end of October, whereas, in the present 
year, it appeared before the tubers were formed. 

Dr. Sovsy said three or four causes of the disease had 
been suggested, the most important of which were the 
chemical and the fungus. His own impression was in 
favour of the former, but he should add, that he became 
every day moreand more dissatisfied on the entire subject. 
He thought that the fangus theory had lost ground latter- 
ly very materially. As to electricity being the cause of 
the disease, he felt very strongly against that also; and as 
to its being occasioned by frost he thought there were no 


facts to prove that such was the case. He feared that | 


they had got in a permanent disease, which could not be 
accounted for by any of the causes before known. 

A member observed that potatoes, in which the disease 
was only just appearing, presented no appearance of fungi. 
Another argument against the fungus theory was that all 
the fungi found in the diseased tubers were not of the 
same species. As aproof that the disease was of extenal 
origin, he might mention that it first affected the epider- 
mis, and then extended gradually into the interior. An- 
other fact observed in diseased potatoes was the presence 
of cubical crystals. 

Dr. Croox explained, that his argument agreed with 





= ; . . . 
that of Dr. Buckland, that the fungi were the consequence | upon; and in the end we believe there is not much differ- 


and not the cause of the disease. | ence of opinion between us on thissubject. The moon’s 
Professor Barour stated, that he had examined the | influence upon the tides is not a fair measure of her at- 
potatoe plant carefully, and always found the funguspre-/ 1: ctic1 upon the earth, inasmuch as all bodies attract and 
sent. It should, however, be stated, that some forms of) are attracted in proportion to their specific gravity or 
botrytes attacked healthy plants, while others were found | density. Hence if we suppose the specific — of the 
only in diseased specimens. earth to be 5 (water being | ,) the moon’sinfluence would 
Dr. Lanxasver said, that the number of facts brought | be five times as great upon earth as upon water.’ 
oe oe by Mr. —_ to substantiate vo meas Unless | This is not true in the sense that O. J. P. seems to sup- 
ying the potatoe disease were quite insufficient. Unless | : pe é 
this Ssh had been extensively adopted, and found to be , PS® OF 11 @ sense that would at all lessen the force of 
extensively successful, it would be folly to proceed on it, | our previous argument. It is true that all bodies are at- 
with the amount of evidence that could be brought against | tracted in proportion to their weight or density—and 
it. With regard to the causes of the disease, there had j once a eubic foot of rock may be attracted five times as 
not been one theory borne out by evidence that would b , soht 20) 
lead to its heing adopted by a man of science. That it | much asa cubic foot of water: buta given weight, say 
depended on atmospheric changes was assumed, but there | pounds of water, or any other substance, on the surface 


was no proof of it. There was only the coincidence of | of the ocean, is attracted with the same degree of power 








certain kinds of weather and the disease. That it arose | 
from debility in the potatoe plant was also an assumption 
—no a had been proved to exist. What were the 
symptoms of debility in a potatoe? That the fungi were | 
the cause had now been disproved by the best observation. | 
The chemists had certainly to demonstrate satisfactorily 
the cause. (Hear.) He thought it right that it should go} 
forth to the world that the only conclusion yet arrived at | 
was negative, and that the more they investigated the 
matter the more evident did it become that prevailing | 
theories and remedial recommendations were founded on 
ignorance and assumption. 

Dr. BuckLanp summed up the arguments nsed, and 
defended his own view of the debility of the potatoe. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 

We are gratified to learn that our correspondents have 
not forgotten us. Several of their favorsare unavoidably 
deferred—slso a number of inquiries. 

Our Engraver is not yet able to resume work. Hewill 








have to make amends for lost time when his health is re- 
stored, which we trust will be soon. 





Tur Fairs.—Nearly one half of the agricultural exhi-, 
bitions in the State were,appointed to be held on the 14th 
and 15th of the past month; and in addition to the ex- 
citement at the time consequent on the State election, the 
weather for several days previous was quite wet and cold 
In addition to all this, there was an au unusual amount of 
sickness prevailing throughout the country; so that, all 
things considered, itis not to be wondered at that the fairs 
were indifferently attended; and they do not afford a cor- 
rect criterion of the amount of interest in the minds of 
the farmers. 

We doubt not that care will be taken hereafter to avoid 
having the fairs quite so close on to election day. 

We have as yet received no account. of several exhibi- 
tions that have occurred, we hope our friends will send 
them, if not already noticed in our columns. 


Tue Weatuer.—The first frost of the season in cen- 
tral Ohio was on the morning of the 18th ult., (last year 
it was the 5th.) The past ten days have been fine Indi- 
an summer weather ,—very dry, with clear days and cool 
nights. The streams are very low, causing much dis- 
tress to millers. We have had sufficient rain however to 
start the sown wheat, and it generally looks well, though 
much was sown too late, owing to sickness and scarcity 
of laborers.—Rain this day, Oct. 31. 


Moon-ology Again. 

We have received another communication from O. J. 

P., elicited by the remarks on the moon and the tides in 
our last number. He says, 

‘It was not the amount but the fact of the moon’s in- 








fluence upon the gravity of bodies that we were insisting 














as the same weight of fence rails or any other substance 
on land; hence it will be seen there is no force whatever 
in the objection or argument of O. J. P. in its application 
to the subject under consideration. 

We have omitted O. J. P’s. explanation of the cause of 
the tides flowing on the opposite sides of the earth at the 


| same time, because we do not fully comprehend his 


meaning, and we cannot make the subject plain to our 
readers without occupying a large amount of space, and 
using several diagrams. Besides, it has no particular con- 
nection with the object for which this discussion was in- 
troduced in our columns. Those who wish to pursue the 
study will find it pretty well elucidated in ‘Lardner’s 
Lectures on science and Art’ part III, and in the ‘London 


| Encyclopedia,’ article tides. We shall resume the subject 
| of moon farming, and glance at a few other popular errors 


before long. 
Recipes. 
Selected for the Ohio Cultivator. 


How To ratren Fowrs.—Confine your fowls in a 
large airy enclosure, and feed them on broken Indian 
corn, Indian meal, or mush, with raw potatoes cut into 
small pieces, not larger than a filbert, placing within their © 
reach a quantity of charcoal broken into small pieces. 
Boiled rice is also good. 


Destroyine Rats.—Corks, cut as thin-as sixpences, 
roasted or stewed in grease, and placed in their tracks; or 
dried sponge in small pieces, fried or dipped in honey, with 
a little oil of rhodium; or bird-lime, laid in their haunts, 
will stick to their fur and cause their departure. 

If a live rat be caught, and well rubbed or brushed over 
with tar and train-oil, and afterwards put to escape in the 
holes of others, they will disappear. 

Poisoning is a very dangerous and objectionable mode. 


Parr For Rats.—Mix a paste of corn meal with raw 
eggs, which is the best bait for a wire-trap: they will all 
get in, if there is room. 

To prive Rats rrom your Premisrs.—Buy one pound 
of chloride of lime, and scatter it dry into every rat-hole 
and place that they visit, in the cellar and other parts of 
the house, in and under the cellar-wall, and they will soon 
leave you. Don’t put it on or very near any articles of 
family provisions. 


To menp Iron Pots.—To repair cracks, &c., in iron 
pots or pans, mix some finely-sifted lime with well-beaten 
whites of eggs, till reduced to a paste; then add some iron 
file dust, apply the composition to the injured part, and it 
will soon become hard and fit for use. 


To MENP crackED Stoves.—Cracks in stoves and stove- 
pipes are readily closed by a past made of ashes and salt 
with water. [ron turnings or filings, sal ammoniac, and 
water, make a harder and more durable cement. 

To SOFTEN OLD, HARD Putry.—Put soap on the putty 
for a short time. Panes of glass may easily be removed, 
by the application of soft soap for a few hours, however 
hard the putty has become. 


Scratcues in Horses.—Mix white lead and linseed oil 
in such proportions as will render the application conven- 
ient, and I never have known more than two or three ap- 
plications necessary to effect a common cure. 

To preserve Apples for Winter—Pick them carefully, 
and put them in barrels without bruising; then head them 
up and keep in a cool dry shed till they are in danger of 
freezing; then remove to the cellar, and give them a cool 
airy place till needed for use. 


Tue Porutation of Great Britain for the last ten years 
shows an average annual increase of 230,L00. The popu- 
lation of London since 1831 has increased 27 per cent. 





> For Important English News, and reports of the 
Markets, see last page. 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


Farmers’ Thanksgiving Hymn. 
BY GEORGE LUNT. 


[The following hymn was sung at the public exercises of the 





Essex Agricultural Society at Lynn, Mass.} 


Once more amid the harvest field with autumn’s stores 
embrowned, 

With flowers and fruits and golden grain in rich profusion 
crowned, 

Behind our steps the summer fades, before us all appear 

The hues that with their glory paint the closing time of 
year. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Education of Farmers’? Daughters. 


Mr. Eprror.—Sometime since, 1 noticed an article in 
your paper, signed “pa,” in which the writer freely and 
ably descants upon the fashionable follies of the day, and 
the want of a proper education in the daughters of the 
presentage I consider this a most important subject, 
and one which ought deeply to interest the heart, not only 
of every mother in the land, but of all who seek the im- 

rovement of our race, and the general good of mankind. 
ut as my liniits will not admit of a general view of the 
education of females occupying different stations in life, I 
shall confine my remarks to that class least affected by 
our modern systems of fashionable education, namely: 
the daughters of farmers, and shall endeaver to show that 


{even among them a reformation is much needed. It is 


Once more we’ve seen the genial earth fling winter from ja lamentable fact, that with all the advantage of cir- 


her arms, 


For us unfold her mighty heart and give us all her 
charms; 


cumstances, many of our farmers’ daughters enter upon 
the responsibilities of the marriage state as ignorant of do- 
mestic duties, as the veriest devotee of fashion. I do not 


Once more we've met the summer’s sun amid the blaze | say that this is generally the case, for I know of many 


of June, 


young ladies, daughters of farmers, who are well qualified 


And gathered Nature’s bounties in, beneath the harvest | for wives and mothers ; who combine domestic with intel- 


moon. 


|lectual pursuits, and are not deficient in what is called 
| ornamental education. 


Yet it cannot be denied that in 


The forest leaves, of late so fresh, lie strewn and withered | many cases a sad deficiency, in regard toa knowledge 


The voice of coming wintry storms sweeps o’er the naked 


of house-wifery exists, and that the number of such ca- 
ses is rapidly increasing. And why is it so’ The wife of the 


round, 


ground, | agriculturist possesses superior advantages for the domes- 
The birds that filled the living air have spread their wonted | tic education of her daughters. From her peculiar sit- 


| uation in life, she is relieved from a thousand annoyan- 





“ae 


wing, 
Afar beneath another sky to seek another spring. 


Yet though the circling seasons change, and each resumes 


its reign, 

*Tis not for this we grieve to see the year’s departing 
train, 

For hopes, that flushed the vernal hour, have found their 
rich reward, 


And smiles should cheer the wintry hearth where plenty | be attributed, if not to the neglect of the mothers in teach- 


| ing their daughters, those duties most important to the 
| welfare and happiness of families? True, the deficiency 


decks the board. 


Like men we met our honest toils with every rising 
morn, 

Like men we bore the fervid heat amid the bending 
corn 

And now with grateful hearts we come to bless the 
bounteous Power, 

Whose goodness sent the ripening sun, and poured the 
kindly shower. 


And still to seek thy fostering hand and own thy constant 
care, 


| spend their mornings or afternoons in the absurd custom 
| of making or receiving calls. They are therefore in pos- 
|session of rights and privileges which in other situations 





|made. The young lady is not unfrequently placed in a 





sn by her polite attainments, and taught to disdain the | 


ces and interruptions, attendant upon those whose lot is 
cast amid the busy scenes of acity life Fashion does not 
require that the wife and daughters of the farmer should 


it would require a great degree of moral courage to as- 
sume. To what cause then, must this lack of knowledge 


in our common school system has something to do with 
it. It has been, and is still to some extent the case, that 
farmers wishing to give their daughters a finished educa- 
tion, have felt themselves obliged to send from home, and 
in most cases a very injudicious selection of schools in 


fashionable boarding school, where she is taught a mere 
outward show of accomplishments, and thus the expense 
of her education is lost. And worse still, she is made 





petty cares of a family, as beneath the notice of her re- | 


I am aware that I shall here meet with objections from 
many _ farmers’ wives. “We have not time’’ say they 
“to attend to these duties.”” ‘We have large families and 
our domestic labors take upso large a portion of our time 
that we cannot attend to the education of our daugh- 
ters.” The mother of Mrs. H. M. Tracy might have ur- 
ged all these objections. The wife of a farmer in mod- 
erate circumstances, mainly dependant upon her own ex- 
ertions for household comforts, while the father,toiled 
hard to provide the necessary sustenance for his family, 
and to gain somewhat to bestow upon the needy and des- 
titute, yet by economy in the regulation of her domestic 
establishments, she gained sufficient leisure to study for the 
purpose of instructing her daughters, and thus she not on- 
ly secured an advantage to herself, but has now the un- 
speakable satisfaction of seeing her home-educated daugh- 
ters stand high in the ranks of American writers, both 
prose and poetic. But to those who make such objec- 
tions let me say, that in this system of domestic education 
you secure to yourselves the assistance of your daughters 
m your daily avocations, which will more than compen- 
sate you for the time given to theirinstruction; and though 
their progress may not be as rapid as at our best schools, 
yet we believe that a young woman who studies two hours 
each day under the eye of a judicious mother, and spends 
the remaining part of the day in attending to domestic 
duties, and in teaching the younger members of the fam- 
ily, will not only be in possession of a more healthy and 
vigorous tone of constitution, but will be more truly wise 
than those who are learned in the usual fasbionable ways, 
to say nothing of the greater amount of happiness secured 
by such a course. Still if there are farmers who must 
educate their daughters abroad, we would recommend 
that they send them to Manual Labor Schools. Such 
schools are well calculated to correct the fashionable feel- 
ing that all labor both manual and mental, is mere drud- 
gery. We have good schools of this description, which 
farmers would do well to patronize. But do not, if you 
regard the welfare and happiness of your daughters—do 
not send them to a fashionable boarding school. 

North Rochester O., Oct. 1845. MARY. 


Remarks.—We think a majority of our readers will co- 
incide in the main with the opinions advocated by Mary; 
but it occurs tous there is need of a much higher degree 
of education among mothers, before they can generally 
be competent to undertake the superintendance of the ed- 
ucation of their daughters, On this point we shall pub- 
lish a selected article before long. 

We fully concur in the opinion of our correspondent, 
that farmers should by no means send their daughters to 
be educated at a “fashionable boarding school where they 
are taught a mere outward show of accomplishments.” 
We do not admit, however, that this is the true character 


May we and ours to endless years thy glorious name | fined and sentimental mind. And thus should she as-|°f many of the boarding schools or seminaries in our 


declare; 

Thine are our fields, and flocks, and herds, and all that 
crowns our days, 

And still to Thee, Almighty Lord! eternal be the praise. 


Death of the Dahlias. 


Mr. Batenim.—The following was written on viewing my fine 
bed of Dahtias smitten while in full bloom, by the severe frost of the 
18th inst. (Oct.)—C. Branpy. 


‘}ne Danuta, Flora’s stately child, 
Arrayed in every hue, 

From far Columbia’s southern wild, 
Where only, once it grew; 


By man’s aspiring genius taught, 
Another clime to bear 

Is in more northern gardens brought, 
Its beauteous head to rear. 


Its stately stalk, its petals gay, 
Its foliage, rich and green, 

Whilst summer breathes a genial ray, 
Adorns the charming scene. 


But let one chilling, northern blast, 
Sweep o’er the gay parterre, 

And all its fleeting beauties past, 
Leaves grim destruction there. 


Of human life, how fair a type, 
That evanescent flower, 

Which often blooms, and ere ’tis ripe, 
Is withered, in an hour. 


Home.—A man’s house should be his earthly paradise. 
It should be, of all other spots, that which he leaves with 
most regret, and to which he returns with most delight.-— 
And in order that it may be so, it should be his daily task 
to provide every thing convenient and comfortable, and 
even the tastful and beautiful should not be neglected! 


‘A few sunny pictures in simple frames shrined, 

A few precious volumes—-the wealth of the mind; 
And here and there treasured some rare gem of art, 
To kindle the fancy or soften the heart; 
Thadrichly surrounded, why, why should I roam? 
Oh! am I not happy—most ‘happy at home?’ 


sume the responsible duties of a wife, she will most assu- 

redly render herself and all around her miserable, unless 

her desire of shining in the fashionable world can be grat- 

ified. We would have farmers and farmers’ wives feel, 

that their daughters must be educated—thoroughlu educa- 

ted. Woman should occupy a more respectable station in 

social life, than that o a mere household drudge, or “‘pret- 

ty trifler.’’ But until this idea of finishing is given up, 

the useful and ornamental cannot be made to harmonize 

sufficiently. Ouragricnitural men are becoming men of 
science; and shall their wives and daughters be behind | 
them in the attainment of a permanent and useful educa- 
tion? While the son of the agriculturist is climbing the | 
rugged hills of science, shall his daughter be carried down | 
the giddy whirlpool of fashion? To prevent this, we | 
would recommend that mothers take charge of the en- 
tire education of their daughters. “This,” says Mrs. 
Hale, “If the mother have \ime and health for the duty, 
is the richest boon she can bestow.” 

By this we do not mean that children should not be sent 
to school the aid of schools is usually necessary in com- 
mencing systematically, a judicious course of study, and 
from the age of six to fourteen at least. children of far- 





mers should be sent to common school.—But let the mo- 
ther take a deep interest in all the studies of her daughters, 
watch carefully over their habits of thought as well as con- 
duct, and never permit them to think that her superinten- 


dance is unnecessary, because they have a teacher at 
school. 


Atthe age of fourteen it is generally thought thata young 
lady is old enough to be sent to a boarding school. But | 
would it not be much better if from this age daughters | 
were educated entirely athome? If the mother is incom- | 
petent to the task, the assistance of a private teacher or 
master when necessary, could be obtained at less expense 
than would be required for sending the daughters abroad. 
While the advantages secured both to mother and daugh- 
ter would be many and important. In this system of 
domestic education, the mother would find a strong mo- 
tive to retain those accomplishments in which she wished 
her daughters to excel, and the young lady by seeing her 
mother interested in intellectual pursuits, would find that 
they were compatible with household duties, and when 
married she would be likely to enter upon those duties 
with much more zeal and energy than one who had been 


taught to view them as distinct and incompatible with each 
other. 














land, and we have yet to become acquainted with one in 

Ohio to which we think the description is fully applicable. 

However, we leave their advocates to defend them, if ne- 

cesssry, well convinced they are abundantly able, and 

offering them the use of our columns if they desire it. 
Ep. 


Clark and Madison Fair. 

This exhibition was at Springfield on the day following 
the state election, and owing to bad weather, sicknhess,and 
the absorbing influence of politics, but little interest was 
manifested. The Republic says: 


We came near forgetting our Agricultural Festival. If 
the truth must be told, we were sadly disappointed. ‘The 
weather, to be sure, was against us—the day previous 
having been one of the most inclement of the season, and 
many who had expected to attend were unable to drive 
their cattle. To this must be added the unusual sickness 
in the country. Still a number did favor us with their 
company. ‘lhere were some choice heifers of the Dur- 
ham breed—a few fine sheep—two glorious grunters, and 
a number of colts, brood mares, and horses, running the 
whole gamut, good, bad and indifferent. 

The second day the ladies helped us out with a few lots 
of batter and cheese, worthy of old Clark. 

The mechanical implements presented were very few. 
The edge tools of Henry S. Brace, the ploughs, the fan- 
ning mills especially of P. Thompson, were ereditable to 
our operatives. 

Now, we appeal to the farmers of Madison and Clark, 
if such an Exhibition is worthy of their well known en- 
terprise? The officers of the Society discharged their 
duties—devoted their time and services freely—but it 
must be acknowledged were poorly compensated by the 
little interest excited. However, ‘A good time is coming.’ 


Yes, Mr Republic, we believe with you, that ‘a good 
time is coming,’ but betore it wiil come, a larger propor- 
tion of the farmers of Clark and Madison will have to 
become readers of agricultural papers, or else the editors 
of the county papers must not allow politics to obtain 
such exclusive possession of their minds and their columns, 


as to cause them to ‘forget their agricultural festivals.’ — 
Ed. O. Cutr. 
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Washington County . 

Extracts from the seeretary’s report in the Marrietta 
Intelligencer: 

The annual Fair of the Washington county Agricul- 
tural Society, was held on the 15th inst. at Marietta. A\l- 
though the weather for two or three days previous had 
been very unfavorable and the morning of the fair was 
unpromising for a fair day—the crowded streets at an 
early hour showed that the farming community were in 
earnest, and had resolved to come, fair or foul weather; 
that the first public effort to awaken an interest on the 
great subject of the improvement of agriculture asa 
science and art should be well sustained by their presence 
and influence—while the citizens of Marietta manifested 
a deep interest by mingling in the huppy crowd, congrat- 
ulating their country friends, and tendering their assis- 
tance. 

At 1) o’clock the Society assembled at the Library Hall. 
The chair was taken by Judge Barker the President, who 
opened the meeting by a few remarks, expressing his 
satisfaction at the promising prospects of the society, and 
declining a re-election. 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers 
for the coming year, when the following gentlemen were 
elected: 

GeorceE Dana, President. 

Wa. . Purman jr., Vice President. 
D. E Garponer, Secretary. 

Levi Barber, T'reasurer. 

Directors, Ebenezer Battelle jr., Pennet C. Bailey, J. 
W. Dana, Julius Demming and Chester Tolman. 


An adjournment then took place to give time for the 
examining committees to view the various articles presen- 
ted for exhibition, and toaward premiums. The society 
and invited guests then repaired to the Exchange in Har- 
mar and partook of a substantial and good dinner pre- 
pared by Mr. Faris. On rising from the table, Darwin 
E. Gardner, Esq. was catled upon to address the meeting, 
which he did in a happy and impressive manner—point- 
ing out the relative duties which the different classes of 
society owe to each other, and especially those duties 
which the farmer owes to himself, to his family, and his 
brother farmer. 


[The society then adjourned to the show ground, and 
after the committees had performed their duties the com- 
pany returned to the Library Hall to bear the reports. 
From the brief list of premiums awarded, we are led to 
infer that the exhibition was not very extensive, but from 
the concluding remarks of the secretary, which we sub- 
join, it is evident that tae right spirit has begun to work 
in old Washington—Ed. O. C.] 

The exhibition of the various kinds of animals, farming 
implements, and domestic manufactured articles were far 
superior to what could be expected, when we take into 
consideration the recent organization of the Society, and 
the limited time given to make preparation; showing that 
old Washington need not be ashamed of those who cul- 
tivate her soil. 

One fact is worthy of particular notice—that there was 
a successful competition for the awards, from the different 
sections of the county. While the rich alluvial flats of 
the Ohio and Maskingum sustained their reputation, the 
highlands of the east and west showed that they too pos- 
sessed their peculiar advantages. Demonstrating most 
conclusively that although the county embraces as great 
a variety of soil as any other in the State, her farmerscan 
assoviate together for their mutual improvement. No one 
ean say to another, ‘I have no need of thee;’ our interests 
are one, the means of promoting those interests are com- 
mon. ‘Then let us join and go hand and hand in the great 
common cause, the promotion of the agricultural interests 
of the county of Washingtion. 

W.R. PUTNAM, Jr., Sec’y. 


Columbiana County. 
New Lisbon, Oct. 22, 1846. 

Mr. Barenam.—Lest others should neglect, I take the 
first leisure hour to give you a short description of our 
late agricultural fair. Though by no means a failure, it 
was not so good in the number and variety of the articles 
exhibited as under other circumstances we might have 
reasonably expected. The day of the fair as well as the 
day previous election day) were cold and rainy, and the 
bad weather prevented the bringing of many articles in- 
tended for exhibition; besides, the time aloted, one day 
only, was too limited forthe purpose. | he attendance of 
farmers and others was however very considerable. ‘i hey 
began to assemble at anearly hour, and by twelve o’clock 
the number in attendance greatly exceeded any gather- 
ing in New Lisbon, since the great political gathering °4 '. 
The spirit manifested in this particular, speaks much for 
the future, and many of our farmers and mechanics 
promise that at subsequent exhibitions the products of their 
industry and labour shall be better and largely repre- 
sented. 

Some very fine cattle and a few good horses, sheep and 
hogs, were held in attendance, and a pretty large number 
of good, and superior articles of domestic growth or 
manufacture, were tastefully arranged in the market 





house Among the articles exhibited were bee palaces of | ‘The late Mr. lrene Dupont, on the Brandywine, some 
new and apparently superior construction, filled with | years ago, planted out a number of the prickly acacia or 
honey and their busy tenants, plows of fine proportions | honey locust; they have all been recently cut down, and 
and materials, splendid buggies, good saddlery, a new!y |a board fence substituted. ‘The Maclura or Osage orange 
patented and valuable fanning mill, very large escutent | has not been used by us, I recollect seeing a very beauti- 
roots, a pretty large exhibition of fruits, some samples of | ful, and thick hedge of it a few years since on the grounds 
silk manufactured, and last, tho’ not least, several splendid | of Mr. Maupay, a successful gardener near Philadelphia. 
bed spreads, and an embroidered silk shaw! wrought by| ‘With all the discouragements that have yet attended 
the hands of some of the fair daughters of Columbiana. © | making and keeping in good repair, a live fence, yet, in 

The exhibition of apples was uncommonly fine; per- | many sections of the United States, it is absolutely needed 
haps equal in variety and quality to any ever made in the | where there is neither timber or stone convenient. There- 
country: ninety-four varieties, many of them. accom-| fore the trial should not be abandoned, as long asa ray of 
panied by paintings, wese exhibited by Messrs. Thomas | hope lasts for accomplishing a remedy and substitute for 
& A. Denormandie, nurserymen of this place, and forty- | decaying timber, and avoiding one of the most expensive 








eight of these varieties, including the Gate, Rambo, Bell- 
flower, Hechanawee, Cat head, &c., and other superior 
kinds, were represented by the most tempting specimens 
weighing from sixteen to twenty-eight ounces; and I may 
truly say that almost every apple presented was a fine and 
noble specimen of its kind. 

The spirit for fruit culture is beginning to take deep 
root among us. We have already a greater variety of 
fine apples than almost any other region of equal size, 
and I say to the fruit loving portion of the people of other 
counties in Ohio, that unless they be up and doing, Colum- 
biana will at no distant day have but few rival counties 
in the production of fine fruit. 

In relation to sheep though but few were presented at 
the fair, permit me to remind the people of Ohio, that 
Columbiana yet claims and intends to continue and make 
good the right to claim pre-eminence among her sister 
counties of the state, for number of sheep, and fineness, 
and weight of wool. In 1840 she ranked in these par- 
ticulars only second of the counties west of the. Allegha- 
nies, and the third in the Union; and since that time 
numbers and flocks have been constantly increasing. 
Wells’ and Dickensons’ of Jefferson county, and Mervins 
of Beaver Penna, were mostly the parent flocks, and the 
purest blood now courses as freely in the veins of man 
of our sheep asin those of Heldebrand of Stark, or the 
other best wool growers of the State. Some of the 
heaviest and very finest fleeces of the clips of °45 & 6, 
sent to an eastern market, were sent from Columbiana; 
at least so say intelligent wool dealers in whose judge- 
ment I have full confidence. 

I hope and trust the next fair will furnish more mate- 
rials for a useful and interesting repast, and that a more 
skillful pen will give the particulars. 

You have proposed recommending to the State Board 
of Agriculture the appomntment of lecturers, 1 wholly 
approve of the plan, and would also recommend the 
adoption by that board of a resolution authorising the 
officers of county societies to make similar appointments. 
If the appointment should be judiciously made, I cannot 
doubt much good would be the result. 

Most Respectfully, 
Wm. E. RUSSELL. 


On Thorn Hedges. 
In fulfilling our promise to give further information 


about thorn hedges, we cannot do better than to present | 


| items to the farmer.’ 
Extracts rrom Dr. Dariineton’s Lerrer. 


} 


‘It is about twenty-one years since I commenced plan- 
| ting hedges on my small farm,—though there are a few 
| hedges, in this county, more.than forty years old. The 
| thorn generally used here, for that purpose, is the Crate- 
| gus cordata—the maple leaved, or Washington Thorn, as 
| it is commonly called in this vicinity, from the cireum- 
| stance of its having been introduced here from the neigh- 

borhood of Washington city. This thorn makes a very 
| pretty hedge, when properly managed, and it is easily 
| cultivated, in a congenial soil: but it does not seem to be 
| sufficiently rugged and hardy to make a permanent, effec- 
tive fence. Itis apt to die in wet situations, or in low 
spots where water collects near it; and it will not thrive 
on dry, rocky, or sandy banks. 

‘Oxen and feeding cattle, too, often take delight in 
worrying this kind of hedge, with their horns, until they 
make gaps and weak places in it. I am now pretty well 
satisfied, that if there be any shrub which will make an 
effective hedge, in this region, itis the Crategus crus-galli 
—the Cockspur, or Newcastle Thorn, and even that will 
|require great care in the management,—especially while 
}young. I have seen a few hedges of this thorn, which 





| appeared to be perfect, and I much regret that i did not 
employ it on my own farm. Some years ago, I saw a 
complete hedge of the Cocokspur Thorn, on the farm of 
Mr. Simmons, near the Brandywine, a few miles above 
Wilmington. What its condition may be now, I cannot 
say; but Mr. Simmons had hedges of both kinds of thorn, 
—and I thought the cockspur decidedly the best. 

‘The ground, where a hedge is to be planted, should be 
well prepared; and, for the first three or four years, the 
young plants require as much careful culture as a row of 
Indian corn. Indeed, it is worse than labor lost, to plant 
a hedge, and then neglect to protect it, and allow grass 
and weeds to grow among the yung plants. Instead of 

a fence, it will become a nuisance. 
‘As to the other plants mentioned for hedges, possibly, 
| the Maclura aurantiaca, or Osage orange,'may yet be 
made to form an effective hedge; but I have no practical 
acquaintance with it in that capacity. It seems to bea 
| hardy, thrifty plant, and has exceedingly sharp spines. I 
| have seen a small specimen of a Maclura hedge at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, which looked very well. 
| Where timber suitable for fencing is scarce, and the soil 
| suitable for hedging, I stiould be in favor of giving the 
cockspur thorn a fair trial. I still incline to think it will 
do if properly managed, but not otherwise. 
‘With respect to trimming hedges, | would observe, 





our readers some extracts from correspondence elicited | 
by us two years ago, from several of the most experienced 
cultivators of thorn hedges in the Union, and published 


last } ear in the T'ransactionsof the N. Y. State Agricul- | that I prefer to have them first well laid and interwoven, 


tural Society. The best thorn hedges we have seen in 


the United States, are around the nursery grounds of the | 


|[plashed| and then trimmed to the proper height and 
shape, with a sharp, falcate knife, tied on a handle of suita- 


Messrs. Downing at Newburg N. Y., and on several | ble length. It would seem that, in og’ me meee are al- 
r 


farms in the vicinity of Wilmington, Del. 


this and other western States. 


These are | together used for trinming hedges, but ] 
formed of two native species of hawthorn, (the Crategus | gentleman above mentioned,) 
cordata, and C. erus-galli,) both of which are common in | 


Simmons (the 
invented a knife which is 
vastly preferable, in every respect. I have tried both in- 
struments. and can uffirm, that with Mr. Simmons’ knife, 


In answer to a request from us for information on the |an expert hand will trim a hedge equally well, in one- 


subject of hedges, we received letters from Dr. Thomson | 
and Mr. Gibbons, of Wilmington, Dr. Darlington, of | 
Chester co. Pa., and Mr. A. J. Downing of Newburg; all | 
of them imparting valuable information. As our space 
will not permit us to insert these letters in full, we will 
extract such portions as convey the most important in- 
struction for those who, from a scarcity of other materials | 
for fencing, or from a desire to improve the landscape | 
scenery of their premises, are desirous of cultivating | 
thorn hedges: 

Dr. Tuomson is not in favor of hedges, where timber is 
not to scarce for making post and rail fence. And after 
extensive trial he has ceased to depend on live thorns for 
effective fences. His objections are, the length of time | 
and large amount of care and labor required to form a 
good hedge, and its liability to become diseased, and to 
suffer injury from unruly cattle. He says, 

‘Among the cultivators of live fence, with us, some 
have preferred the more delicate and graceful Crategus 


fourth the time, and with much less fatigue than it can 
be done with shears. When a hedge is reduced to the 
proper size and form, it should be kept trimmed as nearly 
as possible to that outline; otherwise it will soon become 
inconveniently large. ‘This can be best done while the 
shoots are young and tender; and therefore it will be ex- 
pedient to trim it at least twice, and occasionally three 
times, every year—say the beginning of June, the latter 
end of July, and the last of September. If the growth 
be not too luxuriant, it may suffice in June and Septem- 
ber; but, when the branches become firm and woody, it is 
difficult to keep the hedge down to a convenient size. 
Moreover, I think the vitality and health of the branches 
are less injured by trimming them while young and ten- 
der, and the operations is much less laborious. 


Mr. Grssons’ Letrer. 


As to thorns for hedging, I have little practical knowl- 
edge, except of the species called the Washington, or 





cordata, or Virginia thorn, whilst a majority have preter- 
red the Crategus gullior Neweastle thorn,—a hardy, | 


Virginia thorn. 
The berries, after being gathered in the fall, are mashed 























rougher and more substantial native of this country,— | into a mass, until they disappear in the mass—the seed 
and which was the principal variety you saw in your ride | separated by washing out the pulp. Alternate strata of 
with Mr. Skinner and myself, last fall. Where labor is | seed and sand are now put into a box that will not hold 
cheap and abundant, live fences may do, and are certainly | water, and placed in a northern exposure, and there left 
highly ornamental. But, after seven years, trial of them, | until the spring. The seed is now prepared to germinate, 
on a large farm, and where we have several hundred rods | and may be sowed in a bed, orin drills. If not too much 
of our native variety, I prefer the old fashioned post and | covered, and they be well cultivated and in rich ground, 
rail fence.” the quicks will be large enough to set out in hedge rows 
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in one year.* They are planted from eight to ten inches 
apart, without bank or ditch. Protected from all depre- 
dators, they are plowed and hoed annually, like corn, and 
vacancies filled up by supernumeraries from the nursery 
reserved for that purpose. In three to five years they 
will obtain a height of six or seven feet, when they are 
to be plashed—yes, plashed; for, after all is said and done, 
this is the best method to produce a fence that will exclude 
hogs, and resist boring and pushing of cattle, &e. 

To give beauty, efficiency, strengh, thriftiness and per- 
manency to our hedge, it must be trimmed twice a year; 
say in the spring, and about harvest, with a hedge knife, 
or other suitable tool, at a cost of one or two cents per 
rod. This trimming is every thing, and if the owner does 
not intend to do this work carefully, | would advise, after 
having plashed it, to dig it up, throw the contents to 
heaps, and burn them, to prevent a nuisance, and supply 
its place by u wooden fence. 


Mr. Downine’s LETTER. 


In the first place, the English haw-thorn is of little or 
no value as a hedge plant, in this climate. It is too ten- 
der in all but sheltered situations, is extremely liable to 
the attacks of the borer, and, worse than all, its foliage 
becomes quite brown and unsightly after the first of 
August. f 

The Washington and Newcastle thorns are the Ameri- 
can varieties most prized for hedges with us; but almost 
every neighborhood has by the roadsides and in the borders 
of woods species of the thorn, the seeds of which will 
form admirable hedges. These two sorts are named from 
the towns of Washington, D. C., and Newcastle, Del., 
where they abound, and have been greatly used for hedges. 
The Washington thorn is the Crategus cordata, and the 
Newcastle the C. crus-galli of Torrey & Gray, and other 
botanists. ‘The seeds may be had of seedsmen in Phila- 
delphia or Washington, at about $5 per barrel. They 
should be scalded, and left in the water till cold, andsown 
in the autumn as early as may be after they are ripe. Sow 
them in broad drills, much in the same manner as peas, 
covering them about an inch and a half deep. Plants in 
these premises are worth $6 per 1,'.00, two years old. 

For hedges they should be planted quincunx, in two 
rows, one foot apart in the rows, the latter six inches apart 
—thus 


For the first three years after planting, the hedge should 
be headed back to within six inches of the commence- 
ment of the last year’s growth. This secures the thick- 
ness of the hedge, and it is indispensible; afterwards it 
may be allowed to takeitsheight more rapidly. Plashing 
is only resorted to to mend or renew an old or imperfect 
hedge. Planting on a ridge and by the side of a ditch, so 
common in moist England, is generally worse than useless 
in dry America. 





* The seeds of the cockspur thorn, and also the English 
haw-thorn, though treated in this way will seldom, if ever, 
vegetate until the second spring; it is possible however that 
the Washington thorn vegetates more readily. 

It often happens that young seedling plants can be 
found in large numbers under old thorn trees in the west- 
ern country. These should be transplanted to a nursery 
bed as early as possible, after they appear above ground. 

English Scenery-=Hedges. 

Exim Burarir, in one of his recent letter from England, 
speaking of the peculiar beauty of the landscape scenery 
in that country, says: 


‘But the most distinguishing and interesting feature of 
all is the evergreen hedge. ‘ihe soft and luxuriant ver- 
dure of the fields, reposing in the valleys, or curving 
gracefully around the gently sloping hills; the groves,dells, 
and ivy-netted cottages and churches of the olden time, 
and the golden wheat fields overrun with the dancing 
waves of sunlight, would be like unframed pictures, with- 
out the hedge. In fact, if our bleak-American stone walls 
or rail-fences were substituted for it, the rural scenery of 
England would be robbed of its loveliest feature. Every- 
thing looks picturesque when enclosed by this self-woven 
wall of Y ope lpicnnee the veriest pasture. It lines every 
road and lane, surrounding’groves and gardens, pastures, 
meadows, wheat fields and potato fields. As I descended 
into the valley, I could look right into hundreds of gar- 
dens, which for all the world appeared like so many birds’ - 
nests or moss-baskets, placed one above the other up the 
hill, and filled with different plants and flowers. The oppo- 
site wall of the gallery was hung around with portraits 
wrought in nature’s crewel work ; or with fields alternating 
through all her pencil tints, and looking like framed pic- 
tures in their hawthorn borders.’ 





Maclura or Osage Orange for Hedges. 
(Letrer rrom Mr. Gowen.) 

Mr. Batenam.—Observing in alate number of your 
spirited and useful paper, a reference to me, as to the run- 
ning and ——s of the roots of the Maclura, I take 
occasion to respond to the call—ever ready as I am, and 
ever will be I trust, to enlighten my brother agriculturists 


a 
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as far as my experience goes, upon any subject connected profits from its sale, and its use as food for his 
with their interests and the promotion of agricultural im- | oro¢k, 


provement. i m tet 
From an intuitive repugnance at first, to the unsi y , 2 . 2 “ety — 
post and rail, and worm fences, and the experimentin ‘tensive orchard of fine fruit to stock (for fine ee 
upon the expense and trouble in roaintaiming them, I | i$ 88 much better for animals as it is for their own- 
turned my attenti-n to live fencing, as being more sightly, | ers,) has become an item of careful estimate, since 
less expensive, and more enduring. The hawthorn—the | the nearly general abandonment of the wasteful, 


The profit from feeding the surplus of an ex- 


tions, would have been the substitute for the pound-like 
st and bars; but then the objection presented itself, of 
its being too delicate for our intense frosts and fervid suns. 
Looking with much interest at all other sorts of hedge in 


of them for several years. 


the climate well. 
put down were joined together continuously, they would 
extend overa mile in length. The plants I produced my- | 
self since 1838, from cuttings from the roots, made and 
planted in manner as the Morus Multicaulis was, by those 
who followed that speculation. | 
The only objection to be taken tu the Osage Orange is | 
the one in question; it does run considerably, and sprouts | 
from the roots, but this is as nothing on farm land, com- 
ared to the constant repairing of post and rail fence, the 
oss of ground by the worm fence, and the weeds and bram- 
bles occupying the angles inside the fields—but the farmer 
who will have a worm fence of cultivated land, and per- 
mita nursery of thistles and other pests to luxuriate in 
atches in every field, will never think of a live fence. 
The beautiful and shady hedge can have no charms for 
him, nor will he put himself to the trouble to count the 
difference in cost of a row of beautiful and compact | 
dwarfed trees, planted to grow and abide forever, and that | 
of post and rails, to be renewed every ten years, and re- 
quiring patching and setting up almost every spring. 











I might give you the history of the Maclura, or Osage | 
Orange, but I suppose it is familiar to most of your | 
readers. It was called Maclura in compliment to the late | 
William Maclure, a Scotch gentleman, a Philosopher of | 
much learning and science, and a Philanthropist after the | 
Robt. Owen and Fanny W right school. 
I should have replied to your call in this matter earlier, 
but Indisposition, and other matters and cares prevented; 
and even now, though much better in health, I am obliged 
to be very brief. Before I close however, permit me to | 
thank you for the interest you have mannifested for the | 
founding of an Agricultural College under my auspices, 
and for the favorable terms in which you have spoken of | 
me connected with that subject. I feel that I deserve the | 
commendation of you and your brethren of the agricul- 
tural press. I shall not be accused of vanity or egotism, 
by those who know me well, when I say, there are few 
men living, who have labored harder or with more single- 
ness of purpose to promote the true and permanent inter- 
ests of agriculture than I have done. 1 wasin earnest, aud 
stillam. If Providence restores to me my wonted health 
and energies, I shall do that for the Landed Interest, 
through the college you have so favorably spoken of, that 
will more than realize your expectations, sanguine as they 
seem to be, and will be sensibly seen and felt long after 
we shall have passed that bourne, from whence no travel- 
ler returns. 
Very Respectfully, Yours, &e. 

JAMES GOWEN. | 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Oct. 1846. 

Apples as Food for Stock. 

The use of apples as food for hogs, sheep, &c., 
has, on several occasions, been treated of in our| 
columns, but as farmers require ‘line upon line’ 
to induce them to vary their practice, it may be 
well at the present time of the abundance of ap- 
pees to give a few additional hints on the subject. 

he following is by the Editor of the American 
Agriculturist, whose experience entitles him to 
speak with authority on such matters : 

The apple is, beyond all question, the king of 
fruits; as wheat and the potato are of grain and 
roots. In some one or more of its varieties, it 
keeps throughout the three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year; and long after the earliest 
june-eating and sweet-bough, with their glossy 
sides and fragrant odor, are offered in the market, 
the piles of smooth greenings and pippins, and 
rough golden coated russets, with all the fineness 
and substantial merits of veterans of 76, are 
tempting the eye and olfactories of every behold- 
er by their plump and but just matured perfec- 
tions, It is to this quality of enduringness, that 
much of the merits of the apple are due. Bu 
much more it may justly claim, in its luscious fla-| 
vor and healthful influences, and peculiar adap- | 
tation to so large and varied uses. Besides the. 
thousand-and-one varieties of dishes of which it| 
forms the sole, principal, or 2 subordinate part of | 
the economy of the skillful housewife, it contrib- | 











utes greatly towards the interest of the farmer by | 


| 


beautiful and fragrant hawthorn, trom a thousand associa- | sottish system of cider-making. 


The value of apples, however, for feeding to 


stock, is not-equal to that for selling, whenever a 
good market is withinreach. ‘ 1 
use, I adopted the Osage Orange, and have planted freely pings from the trees should 2 invariably fed to 

Its foliage is beautiful, its | Stock; as besides their general worthlessness for 
growth rapid, it spines or thorns formidable, and it stands | Other purposes, from their immaturity, they fre- 
If all the hedges of this plant I have prone contain worms, which their consumption 


The early drop- 


by stock effectually destroys. The most econom- 
ical way for providing for this is to allow swine 
to run at large in sufficient numbers to consume 
all the first droppings. These, with the offal of 
the dairy, and a good clover pasture, with a trifle 
of meal, thoroughly soured with the whey or 
slops, will put a good breed of hogs into a fine con- 
dition, if kept out of the road, by the time peas, 
potatoes and corn are sufficiently matured to be 
gin their fall feeding. If there should be any sur- 
plus of apples, beyond what may be more profit- 
ably disposed of, these may be fed to the fat- 
tening porkers, either raw or cooked, with cer- 
tain advantage. The exact equivalent in grain 
or roots, for pork or beef making, has not been as- 
certained with sufficient accuracy to be here sta- 
ted, but that they stand high in fattening proper- 


| ties, is beyond a doubt; while the quantity of meat 


they produce, is of the highest quality. 

Sheep may be substituted for swine in ranging 
through the orchard and picking up the diseased 
and immatured fruit. They wi'l not hurt store 
sheep either in flesh or fleece, but they are more 
particularly profitabe for such as are intended for 
mutton. A run inthe orchard is an excellent 
preparation for heavier feed at a later period in 
the season, and richer or more highly flavored 
mutton cannot be produced than is afforded from 
such as have th's food continued to them, till 
ready for the shambles. 

Milch Cows thrive on them exceedingly, though 
they should never be allowed to run among the 
trees, from their injuring the limbs, and their lia- 
bility to be choked in taking the apples from an 
elevated position. The milk from cows so fed, is 
noted for its richness and deliciousness of flavor. 
For working cattle and such as are not intended 
for beef, they are nearly as valuable. 

Horses are also exceedingly fond of apples, and 
few kinds of stock are more benefitted by their 
use. They area full substitute for grain, with 
hay, when not too hardly used, and it has been 
found from long experience and careful! observa- 
tion, that their health is better when so fed, their 
coat is sn oother and more glossy, and that they 
are equally spirited. 

The quality of apples has much to do with their 


| value; though probabiy not more than that of roots 


and grain. Such kinds should be selected for 
feeding, if that be the object, which might, as a 
general rule, the most profitable for sale; as they 
will be found to combine the best flavor with the 
most substance. Sour apples have been proved 
from careful experiments to be equally nutritious 
for stock as sweet, but it must be remembered 
that they soon set the teeth on edge, and cannot 
be continuously fed in considerable quantities, 
with advantage to the thrift of animals. Boiling 
would remedy this objection, but it is more easily 
obviated by alternating sweet with sour; or if an 
orchard is to be set out or grafted, expressly in 
reference to this object, sweet apples may almost 
entirely predominate. 

Poultry comes into the long list of consumers 
of the apple orchard; and no less good does it do 
them, than the other tenants of the farm. Of ap- 
ples, of a soft, delicate, delicious pulp, we have 
had more than a peck per day consumed by a 
small flock of hens and chickens. Turkeys, ducks 
and geese are equalty fond of them. 

Some prejudices has been created against the 
use of apples for stock, from the fact, that when 
a hungry cow happened to break into an orchard 
and filled herself to repletion, a fever ensued, and 
her milk dried up. The same rule would hold 
good against allowing a horse a ration of grain, 


because one had died from an unstinted feed ot 
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corn. The true course is, to commence feeding | daily supplies thence—the appearance of agents for con- | 
in small quantities, and gradually increase the al- | tinental houses, buying for France, Belgium, and Holland | 
lowance till put on full rations. | —these causes have had the effect of a rapid advance in | 

When the apple is fed to the larger animals, | Prices, not only for actual and immediate consumption, | 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the ‘Ohio Cultivator, Oct. 31. 


hay and grass should always accompany it; and 
when fed to hogs, fresh clover or grain should be 
added. When thus judiciously managed, we 
doubt if the production of roots for stock feeding, 
will compare in economy, with that of raising ap- | 
ples for a similar purpose. It is true that they: 
are sometimes cut off by late frosts, and are not | 
vegetables and grain equally liable to injury and | 
disappointment! In conclusion, we can offer no 
better advice to our readers, than to urge them to 
plant as extensive orchards as they can manage 
to advantage, of the choicest fruits they can se- 
lect, and whether intended as an investment of 
their money, as tood for their families, or domes- 
tic animals, or as an inheritance for their heirs, 
they can make no more appropriate bestowment 
of their time and wealth. 


Breswax.—The neatest way to separate bees- 
wax from the comb, is to tie it in a piece of linen 
or woolen cloth or bag, with a pebble or two to 
keep it from floating ; place it in a kettle of cold 
water, which is hung over the fire ; as the water 
heats, the wax melts and rises to the surface, 
while all the impurities remain in the bag.—Ez. 





English News, Crops, Markets, &c. 

Dares py THE CaLeponta, To Oct. 4. 
The news by this arrival has again caused the prices of 
wheat, flour and Indian corn to advance in this country, | 
and the markets have more than recovered their former | 


activity. We are gratified, also, to state that the foreign 


intelligence affords strong assurance of a still farther ad- 
vance in prices of grain and flour, and the continuance of 


an active demand until next harvest. We theretore repeat 


our recommendation to Ohio farmer, not to be over hasty 
in disposing of their wheat; for it is onr firm belief that 
with lower rates of freight in the spring, higher prices will 
be obtained; especially where dependant on canal trans- 
portation. 

We make the following extracts from Willmer and 
Smith’s European Times : 


There has been an active demand for most of the goods 
brought to our produce market since the sailing of the 
last steamer. All kinds of provisions are high in price- 
The potatoe failure in Ireland has not only affected that 
country, but indirectly, the people of England. Our re- 
port of the corn trade in Europe will show its present 
state. Butter, | eef and Pork, mee’ with an excellent de- 
mand, and have greatly enhanced in value of late. Wheat, 
Flour and Indian Corn, are now sold at exorbitant rates, 
aud, from present appearances, there is little prospect of 
their receding in value. 

Lonpon, Oct. 3.—Since our last report our market for 
all descriptions of grain produce has continued buoyant, 
and at rapidly advancing prices. A reference to our for- 
mer quotations, and those published to-day, will show the 
increase which has taken place in every article connected 
with the trade. ‘There was a moderate show of wheat on 
the 28th ultimo, from the neighbouring counties, which 
met a lively demand at an advance of 3s per quarter; in- 
deed on the finest qualities the rise was even more, up- 
wards of 70s per quarter, having been paid for fine parcels 
of white. The inquiry for free foreign wheat was active, 
and sellers were enabled to realise 2s to 3s per quarter 
more than on this day se’nnight. The town millers ad- 
vanced the top price of flour to 56s per sack, and other 
sorts rose in proportion; for good brands of American 35s 
per barrel, duty paid, was asked. At the market held on 
the 3 th ultimo, the supplies of English wheat were small, 
and the demand being extensive, created a disproportionate 
advance in prices, which check the business materially. 
The holders of wheat are becoming generally indifferent 
to sules at the present prices, a consideration of all cir- 
cumstances appearing to lead to a universal opinion that 
much higher prices are to be established. The last market 
was held on Friday, Oct. 2, at which English wheat was 
disposed of at rising rates. Free foreign was also sold at 
an improvement of 2s per quarter, anda considerable 
quantity changed hands. Fine American Flour of good 
quality was saleable at 35s per barrel, and bonded at 32s. 

Liverroot, Oct. 3.—The corn trade here, taking the 
initiatice from Mark Lane, has been active since the sail- 
ing of the last steamer. Prices continue to advance, nor 
is there any prospect of their stopping at our present 
quotations. No article in market has caused so much at- 
tention as grain of late; our readersare fully aware of the 
causes, and we need not recapitulate them. The unusual 
aud extraordinary fact of our shipping food of all sorts 
heavily to Ireland, in place of, as heretofore, receiving 











but, latterly, on speculation. Several houses of capital, 
and supposed to possess correct means of information, | 
have bought freely, flour in bond at 32s, and wheat at fully | 
equal prices—acting, it is rumoured, on the supposition, | 
that from the pressure want in Ireland and Scotland, the | 
government will be compelled to open the ports, and do 
away with all duties for the present. 

W oor.—The public sales of 25,' 00 bales of Colonial, | 
just concluded in London, have sold with spirit at an ad- | 
vance on the late sales, which has given more firmness | 
and stability to our Wool markets generally. There was 
a lot of 15) bales of American fleece also sold, and real- 
ised from 124d to 17d per lb. taking the cendition into | 
account, considered very satisfactory prices, and such as 
in the present state of the market would afford a profit to 
import. 

Provisions, &c.—Pork is in very small supply, nor has | 
there been that active demand which we anticipated from | 
the high price of Irish; but, as we have said before, the | 
American curers have wide room to improve before they | 


‘can successfully compete with the Irish in this article. | 
/The whole of the government contract was taken on the | 


24th ult., say 18,000 tierces, at an average of £7 13s 7d 

per tierce. This is nearly 20s per tierce above last year, | 
and yet the price of both Beef and Pork is considerably | 
under what was anticipated. There have been several | 
shipments of Bacon made as experiments, which have 

sold freely on arrival, but the quality is not equal to what | 
suits us if heavy stocks were on’hands.—Cheese has been | 
unusually limited in supply. The quality for so far has | 
been barely equal to last year, yet the prices realised are | 
higher, and must have left the shippers fair remunerative 
profits. The stock of this article is unusually limited, | 
and early arrivals would meet a ready sale at our full quo- | 
tations. We have had no arrivals of U. S. Butter, which, | 
if shipped in proper order, so as to arrive in good condition, | 
would pay the exporter, from the fact that Irish has ad- | 
vanced from 96s to 10.'s, and sold even at these rates as} 
soon as landed. Tallow is very scarce, and has advanced | 
fully 1s 6d per ewt. during the month. The stock of N. | 
American is now in very small compass, and we can safely | 
recommend shipments. Ashes have been more inquired | 
for, and as the stocks have rapidly* diminished, we have | 
made an advance of 1s 6d per ewt. on Pots and Pearls, | 
with the prospect of still higher prices. No sales making | 
in Cloverseed. We expect a fully supply of home growth, | 
as well as from the continent, and we think 45s. likely to | 
be an extreme quotation. 


THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 29.— With a good stage of water in 
the river and fine weather, trade has been quite brisk for 
the past week. Flour advanced on the receipt of the late 
foreign news, to $4 35 @ $4 40 per bbl. and some sales were 
made as high as $4 50. Wheat now brings 70cts; Corn, 
new 25 cts; old do. 28@31 cts; Oats, 22@23 cts; Rye 
and Barley, 45@50 cts per bush. Butter for packing, 84@9 
cts——retail 15/@20 cts., Cheese for shipment continues at 
64@64 cts, per lb. _Pork—sales of country packed mess 
and clear at $7 50@7 75 per bbl; city do. $8@8 25. Hogs—- 
150 slop fed soldat $2 per 100 tb; no priceshave yet been | 
established by dealers or packers. | 

CieveLann, Oct. 28.— (High freights and scarcity of | 
storage keep prices down at this and other lake ports.) 
Wheat is now 68@70 cts. per bushel, by the boat load ; | 
Flour $4 25 @4 374 per bbl. The collector states there 
was shipped from Cleveland during the week ending Oct. 
24th, 14,078 bbls flour, 67,506 bus. wheat, and 6,0: 2 corn. 

Burra.o Oct. 26.—Wheat 85 cts per bus; Flour $4,70; 
Corn 50 cts per bus; Ohio butter 9 cts per tb; freight for 
Albany 3) cts per bushel on wheat, and 8) cts per barrel 
on flour. During the week ending 24th inst., eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight of cheese was shipped east- 
ward from this port. We have now in this port half a 
million bushel of wheat. 

New York, Oct. 26.— During the past week flour has 
been in active demand, with large sales, at $5 87@$6, per 
bbl., for Genesee and Ohio. heat also has sold largely 
lor shipment, at 1 28@1 3) per bus., for prime quality. 
Corn brings 75@78 cts for Southern White, & Jersey Yel- 
low, and 71@73 cts for mixed western. Pork is quoted 
at $9 and $10 25 for prime and mess; Cheese for export 
7@7j cts; Butter, western 13@15 cts per pound. 

At Columbus, there is very little doing in grain or flour, 
owing to the great scarcity of boats on this part of the 
canal. So great is the demand for boats to transport 
wheat, from the northern counties to Cleveland, that none 
can be got for any reasonable price of freight in these 
parts. We advise farmers in this region to hold on to 
their wheat and corn, till next spring, if they can afford 
to do so. We think better prices will then be obtained. 


Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES, $400000 


TP HE Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 











Agents al most of the principal towns in the State. 


GRAIN. Honey, strainéd, J2} 4 14 
Wheat, ~ bu., 55 a 56 | PouLtry. 
fndian corn, wa Turkeys, each, 37 a 5O 
Oats, 4a 35 Geese, ee a 
PROVISIONS. |; Ducks, “* Wai 2 
Flour, retail, bbl, 2,87 a 4,00 | Chickens, * Ss W 

* 100 lbs 2,60 SunpDnigs. 

“ Buckwheat, | Apples, bu wea 
Indian meal, bu. 25 « dried, 27 a SO 
Hounniny,qnart, 3 Peaches, dried, 137ya@ 1,50 
Beef, hd. qr | Potatoes, 20 2% 

* 300 Ths, 2,50 3,00 ‘ Sweet, 75 


“ fore qr., 2.00 
Pork, mess, bbl, #50 

prime “ 6,50 
Hams, country, Ib., 5 
“city, cured, 7 


| Wood,hard,c’rd, 1.25 
7,00 | Salt, bbi., 1,87 
SEEDs. 


a 

a 
2,50 | Hay,ton, 3,00 « 4,00 

iy 

a 


2,00 
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‘ 4 Clover, bu., 3.00 a 
ee ee 
Butter, best rolls, 10 12} Flax, 1 16 

“common = 8 g | ASHES, 

Bs: in kegs, 7 Pot, 100 Ibs... 2,75 a 3,00 
Cheese, 6} | Pearl, 3,50 @ 3,75 
Eggs, dozen, ~ 10 Scorched salts, 2.50 a 
Maple sugar, Ib. | Wool, common, nm a 2 

* molasses, gal, ; « half bi'd, 20 a @ 
Honey comb, Ib. 10 124) “= full bid, a 








FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS: 


MS NTOSH & CO., at their Nurseries and Green House, Cleve 

tand,O., offer for sale a large and valuable assortment of Fruit 
and Ox NaMENTAL trees, embracing all the finest varieties of Apples, 
Cherries, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Strawberries and Raspberries, with a very choice collection of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen; Grapes, 
foreign and native; Roses, (over 300 varieties) Green house and 
Herbaceous ants, Buibons Roots Doubie Dahlias, Rhubarb, Aspar 
agus. &., &c, 

The proprietors bave now 20 acres closely planted with fruit and 
ornamental trees, and have spared no pains or expense in procuring 
every va'uable variety cultivated atthe East. 

‘Their trees are thrifty and handsome and are warranted genuine. 
Descriptive catalogues may be had without charge on application to 
the proprietors, 


All orders wi be carefuy packed and forwarded without delay. 
Cleveland ,, 1846. 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Flowering Sh rubs, 
and Plants. 


OHN BURR offers for sale, atthe Columbus Nursery, a very 
¢@ choice collection of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, 
and Quince trees, Grape Vines, Rastervies, Strawberry Plants,a 
large assortment of superior varieties; Asparagus roots of one, two, 
and three seasons’ growth; Rheubarb, or Pie Plant, Snowballs, 
Syringas, Calyeantbus, Twining Honeysuck!es—varieties; sweet- 
scented White Chinese Paeonies, double Flowering Almonds, Hy- 
drangea, Hortensia, Bengal, Isle de Bourbon, ‘Tea scented, Multi- 
flora and Chinese ever-blooming Roses. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with good fruit, will 
have observed that the Peaches and Pears from this Nursery ob- 
tained the first premium of the Columbus Horticultural! Society; 
and the ‘Trees and Plants sold will be packed to go safely any dis- 


tance required Oct. 15, 1846. 
~Boowery Nursery. 


HAVE, at ny Nursery, on the Sandusky road.one and a half 
miles north of Columbus, a very superior variety of Fruit Trees, 
propagated from stocks imported from Europe, together with the 
best American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Piums, Prunes. Gages, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines. and Quinces, 
also. a fine variety of Grapes, Gooseberries, Rasherries, and Straw - 





| berries, together with Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, Roses, 


Bulbs, &c., &e. 

The fruit trees are thrifty, and of a proper size for transplanting 
as standard trees. 

I will sell the above trees very low for cash, and will give any 
one a great bargain who will purchase the whole stock. 

Oct. 15, 1846. : JOUN FISHER, 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


EING about to remove from my present location to a lot near 
the Lunatic Asylum, I will sell my entire stock of Roses, 
Greenhouse plants, shrubs &c., during the present fa!!, at prices 
much lower than usual—l am engaged during the forenoon of each 
day on my new place, but may be found each afternoon at my old 
garden adjoining Fisher’s Nursery, on the Sandusky road. 
Oct. 1, 1846. JOSEPH WEIDGENANT. 


AT CABLE’S NURSERY, 


N the Pittsburgh Road. 2} miles from Cleveland, is offered a 

good assortment of Apple, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Pear, Nectar- 
ine, Grape, Quince, Apricot, &c., which are propagated from some 
five hundred specimen bearing trees on the place, and many of the 
trees offered are large. Also, Balsam Fir, Silver Leaf, Locust, Wil. 
low, Fringe Tree, Snowball, and other Shrubs, all in good order, 
and at prices to suit the times, 

E. CABLE, 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 


ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


Sige proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the largest 
stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, d&c., &c. 
ever offered in Ohio. 

Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 
attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 
they may be conveyed many hundred miles without injury. 

Cleveland, May 1, 1846. 


MUSTARD SEED AND GROUND MUSTARD. 
| Will pay the highest market price for genuine Brown Mustard 
Seed. of good quality, at my mustard manufactory on Western 
Row, between Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will 
at all times be found a regular supply of the best Flour Mustard to 
be found in the western country, and equal to any that is made. 
R. SAVILL. 





Aug. 15.—3t. 
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